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A brightly colored delicate 
_ paper ball arched through the air 
_ of the-Ross sports center Sunday. 
Two children, Noah Schy of 
Montpelier and Brent Kievit- 
Kylar of East Montpelier, were 
learning to play Kamihusen, an 
ancient Japanese children’s game: 
A few feet away, little hands 
attempted to make brightly col- 
ored cranes using the art of origa- 
mi. 

The two children were among 
about 100 students, community 
members and international guests 
who gathered at St. Michael’s to 
celebrate traditional Japanese cul- 
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ture at Matsuri ‘99. 

The biannual festival has 

been held at St. Michael’s for the 
past several years and is spon- 
sored by The _ Japan-America 
Society of Vermont and St. 
Michael’s School of International 
Studies. ; 
' “The point of the society is to 
foster relationships between Japan 
and America,” said Joe Gortych, a 
member of the society’s board of 
directors. “A festivity like this is a 
sharing event.” 

On stage, about 20 people 
demonstrated the ancient tech- 
niques of martial art Aikido. The 
sounds of their bodies hitting the 
cushioned stage echoed through 
the gymnasium. 


SA to help fund 
purchase of 
new fire truck 


2 Photo by Ben Murray 
Two performers put on a demonstration Sunday as part of St. Michael’s Matsuri festival of Japanese culture. 


Matsuri celebrates Japanese culture 


‘St. Michael's festival showcases traditional Japanese activities 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


During one of the demonstra- 
tions, Joy and Mario Barbrai, an 
elderly couple from South Barre, 
snacked on traditional Japanese 
food - soy beans boiled in lightly 
salted water. The couple spent 40 
years in Japan as Methodist mis- 
sionaries. 

“We were feeling the need to 

get back to the way our lives 
were,” Joy Barbrai said. 
_ Mario Barbrai said the occa- 
sion gave him the well-appreciat- 
ed chance to speak Japanese 
again. 

Senior international student 
Erika Kano sang seasonal folk 
songs during the opening cere- 
monies. 

MATSURI, Cont. on page 10 


‘St. Michael’s to go through reaccreditation 


By Kristen Bradley 
Staff Writer 


This time next year, a group 
of peer evaluators will decide 
whether or not St. Michael’s 
College should be reaccreditated. 

The federal government 
requires colleges to be reaccredit- 
ed every 10 years. 

The New England 
Association of Schools and 
Colleges (NEASC) compiles a list 
of 120 standards across 11 cate- 
gories that a college should meet 
to receive federal money. 

Some of the categories 
include student services, financial 






resources, library: and informa- 
tional resources, and organization 
and governance. 

If a college does not meet the 
standards, the government can 
take away funding. 

The lack of government funds 
would lead to enormous problems 
including the elimination of the 
work study program, said 
Professor Herbert Kessel, chair- 
man of the reaccreditation com- 
mittee for the year 2000. 

Each department has to con- 
duct its own self study, describing 
its strengths and weaknesses. The 
self-studies suggest plans for the 
future and possible areas of 


improvement in each of the 
departments. 

“There are 170 areas being 
evaluated,” Kessel said. “We are 
asking janitors, grounds people 
and the president. Everyone has 
some input.” 

Reaccreditation helps the col- 
lege plan for the future. 

“Tt’s a process that helps an 
institution improve,” Kessel said. 

“The goal is to become more 
self-aware. There is not a lot of 
time to take a step back and look. 
The self-appraisal forces us to 
look at the things that are wrong.” 

The reports, as well as two 
surveys, were distributed by mail 
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Donation of $2.1 
million to go to 
Welcome Center 


By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


S. Michael’s alumnus Bob 
Hoehl has donated $2.1 million to 
help build a new Welcome Center 
on the east side of campus. 

If the new Welcome Center is 
built, it will include all the offices 
currently in the Klein Center, 
along with the President’s Office, 
a conference room and a small 
auditorium, President Marc 
vanderHeyden said. 

“But right now it’s all specu- 
lative,” ke said. 

Hoehl, a graduate of the class 
of 1963, and his wife, Cynthia, 
made the donation after the Board 
of Trustees said there was a need 


for a new building at its March 
meeting. 
“The admissions office is 


probably the least desirable build- 
ing on campus,” said Hoehl, the 
co-founder of IDX, a Burlington- 
based software company. 

He said he thinks the Klein 
Center, where admissions, finan- 
cial aid and the Student Resource 
Center are now located, may be a 
deterrent to prospective students 
and their parents when they tour 
the campus. 

Director of Admissions Jerry 
Flanagan said, “We’re kind of 
excited about the possibility of 
having something that will look 
attractive to the families coming.” 

VanderHeyden said the school 


is consulting with local architects 
and zoning committees regarding 
the Welcome Center. 

The Center would be located 
behind the chapel and Alliot, and 
would overlook most of the main 
campus buildings. 

“It should be an attractive 
space so people can have an 
instant appreciation of what St. 
Michael’s is like,” vanderHeyden 
said. “From that one spot, you can 
see what the campus is all about.” 

He said he also likes that 
prospective students and their par- 
ents will be able to appreciate the 
beauty of the nearby mountains. 

Some St. Michael’s students 
said they were concerned about 
how a Welcome Center would 
affect parking. 

Zoning laws would tell the 
college how many parking spaces, 
by law, it is required to have avail- 
able at all times, vanderHeyden 
said. 

Another concern is what to do 
with Klein once the current offices 
are moved. Many different cam- 
pus departments want access to 
the space. 

English Professor Liz Inness- 
Brown said it would be nice to see 
a Learning Center that incorporat- 
ed the current Writing Center, 
math tutoring and help sessions, 
and a language lab. 

“We desperately need a space 
to centralize all these services for 
students,” she said. 


process for federal funding 


to both students and college 
employees. They are due to 
Kessel after the Easter break. 

The surveys ask the partici- 
pants to rate the quality of the col- 
lege in areas such as academic 
courses, student life and the facul- 
ty. 

Some of the questions incor- 
porated into the self-study 
include: what is the relationship 
between your department or com- 
mittee’s goals and objectives and 
the mission of the college?; what 
are the distinctive characteristics 
of your program or committee?; 
and, what resources will you need 
to become more effective? 


MUTI MADSCI MON eIM AL ALASINAUMoLlocaitlae 


All self-studies are returned 
to Kessel and then the Strategic 
Planning Committee takes the 
information and looks to see if the 
college’s departments are living 
up to the mission of the college. 

Kessel said that when all the 
surveys and self-studies are com- 
pleted, the committee must then 
compile a 130-page report on its 
findings. 

NEASC then comes to cam- 
pus in March of 2000, reviews the 
report, meets with faculty and stu- 
dents, and responds to the report. 

“Any institution that wants to 
compete needs to keep improv- 
ing,” Kessel said. 













Friday, March 19 


Hall, set off by fireworks. 
dents asked to leave campus. 


Saturday, March 20 


No notable activity. 











Sunday, March 21 


in 200s. 
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2:22 a.m. Fire alarm in Alumni 


2:17 a.m. Maliciously set grass fire 


7:20 a.m. Verbal warning given to a 
non-student for picking through the 


Alumni Hall dumpster. 
9:21 p.m. Fire alarm at Hodson 


Hall, burnt popcorn. 


10 p.m. Motor vehicle driving on 


the west lawn of Linnehan Hall. 


2:45 a.m. Two intoxicated non-stu- 


Wednesday, March 24 


Monday, March 22 


10:34 a.m. Towed vehicle from ten- 


nis courts. 


10:51 a.m. Towed vehicle from 


Ryan lot. 


11 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 


lot 


3:45 p.m. Report of unlawful entry 
to townhouse/suspicious behavior. 
Trespass notice given to a non-stu- 


dent. 


11:39 p.m. Fire alarm in Ryan. 


12:30 a.m. Custodian reported a 
missing computer from Jeanmarie 


Hall. 


at 300s. 


pipe. 


4:51 p.m. Sewer sump pump alarm 


6:15 p.m. Physical Plant assist at 76 
College Parkway. Leaking water 


6:21 p.m. Visitor at Founders Hall 
reported vandalism to his vehicle. 
7:42 p.m. Took a parking complaint 
at Ethan Allen Apartments about a 


St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the March 19 - March 25, 1999 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


car blocking the entrance to the lot. 
Tuesday, March 23 


No notable activity 


ing. 


Campus Scene 


Thursday, March 25 


3:20 p.m. Larceny of radio from 
Ross Center. 
7:49 p.m. Vehicle speeding on 
Campus Road. Vehicle ticketed. 
8:20 p.m. Stop sign violation at 
Ryan lot exit. Vehicle ticketed. 
11:14 p.m. Stop sign violation at 
Campus Road/ Ross lot. Issued ver- _ 
bal warning. 
11:41 p.m. Assisted Winooski 
Police Department with a vehicle 
stop on Campus Road. WPD gave a 
verbal warning to operator for speed- 





News taken from college campuses around the country off www.uwire.com 


Three UNH students arrested at protest 


By Rebecca Mahoney 
(U. of New Hampshire) 


DURHAM, N.H. (U-WIRE) 
- A presentation by the Walt 
Disney World College Program 
ended in disaster Thursday night 
for three University of New 
Hampshire student protesters 
who were led out of the room in 
handcuffs. 

Steven Diamond, Matthew 
Doremus, and a third student 
whose name has not yet been 
released were arrested last night 
as Disney’s informational meet- 
ing drew to a close. 

The presentation was for stu- 
dents interested in taking part in 
the summer, fall or spring intern- 
ship program at Walt Disney 
World in Orlando, Fla. Diamond 
has been charged with obstruct- 
ing governmental administration, 
while Doremus has been charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

Sergeant Clancy McMahon 
said the third student would face 
similar charges. The arrests were 
the culmination of what began as 


Iowa State 


By Paul Haverhals 
(lowa State U.) 


AMES, Iowa (U-WIRE) - 
Iowa State University’s Team 
PriSUm will figuratively lift the 
tarpaulin off its newest solar car 
Saturday at 3 p.m. in the atrium 
of the Molecular Biology build- 
ing. The PriSUm Phoenix, which 
features a rising Phoenix painted 
on the hood of the car, was built 
and designed by ISU students. 

The team will use the car in 
an attempt to edge out the com- 
petition in Sunrayce 99, a 1,340 
mile race from Washington, D.C. 
to Orlando, Fla., being held June 
20-29.Dave Holger, associate 
dean of the 
Engineering, and Allen Ihlefeld, 
director of Team PriSUm, will 
speak prior to the unveiling cere- 


College of 


a demonstration by eight students 
against the Disney Company’s 
labor practices overseas. 
Holding picket signs and 
wearing black masks in the shape 
of Mickey Mouse ears decorated 
with skulls and crossbones, the 
protesters stood silently in the 
front of the room for nearly an 


hour as Disney employees 
explained the details of the 
College Program. 


Near the end of the presenta- 
tion, several students who: had 
participated in the College 
Program were sharing their expe- 
riences at Disney when Doremus 
interrupted to allege unethical 
labor practices by the company. 
He was immediately arrested. 

As Doremus was being led 
out of the room, Diamond said he 
tried to block the door. Diamond 
was then arrested. The third stu- 
dent began distributing wallet- 
sized leaflets called “Disney’s 
Exploiting Your World,” and she 
was arrested. Doremus said he 
was given no warning by the 
police and was “shocked” to be 


University 


mony. Dave Stutzman, mechani- 
cal team co-leader and senior in 
mechanical engineering, said the 
car’s new body design will soak 
up more sunlight. 

“Previous years, we’ve used 


a curved body style intended for . 


east and west travel. This year we 
have a north to south route and a 
flat area will give us more area 
pointed to the sun,” Stutzman 
said. 

The new design also features 
a more powerful motor than in 
past years, 8.5 horsepower, that 
directly drives the wheel mecha- 
nism. In previous years, Team 
PrISUm used a less efficient sys- 
tem of pulleys and belts powered 
by a smaller motor, Stutzman 
said. 

Forty teams from colleges, 
universities, trade schools and 


arrested. 

“There was no warning. I’ve 
spoken out at Disney protests 
before and I expected a warn- 
ing,” he said. “I was not abusive, 
I was not abrasive. I was not 
using foul language. 

“They need to speak out, not 
shout out; and respect each other. 
“Throughout the hour-long pre- 
sentation, the Disney employees 
remained poised and profession- 
al, often acting as if the demon- 
strators were not even present. 

This was the third time a 
Disney recruitment presentation 
has been protested on campus. 

“Disney hires everybody; 
they’re not discriminating in any 
way. They hire all ages, all races, 
all kinds of people,” she added. 
“[The protesters] would really 
like the program if they gave it 
half a chance. 

“The protesters allege: that 
Disney runs overseas sweat- 
shops, where company products 
are made by workers in third 
world countries, such as Vietnam 
and Haiti, and are paid $.06 to 


to unveil a 


other post-secondary educational 
institutions are allowed to partic- 
ipate in this year’s race. 

So far, 55 teams registered 
and will have to qualify at the 
GM Proving Grounds in 
Michigan at the end of April. 
“The competition will be stiff this 
year,” Stutzman said. “A lot of 


‘top teams are returning, but we 


have experience from last year, 
and we’ll raise our level up to 
compete. 

“Team PrISUm is looking to 
improve on its 26th place finish 
in Sunrayce 97. 

“To win requires a ... reli- 
able, incredibly efficient vehicle 
and an excellent, well-trained 
team to race it,” said Ihlefeld, 
senior in industrial engineering. 
“We want to take what we have 
and make it do the best it possibly 








$.28 per hour. The protesters also 
allege that Disney’s new Animal 
Kingdom, which opened in 
Orlando last April, promotes 
exotic animal enslavement and 
keeps "animals in unnatural and 
harmful environments.” [Disney] 
is soliciting one side. 

Freshman® Rachel 
Steffensmeier, who attended the 
program in hopes of getting a job 
with Disney, said she felt the pro- 
testers were a distraction but that 
she appreciated the information 
they offered. 

“Tt did make it harder to lis- 
ten to Disney, but I totally appre- 
ciated [the protesters’] points,” 
she said. “It didn’t defer me from 
wanting to do the Disney 
Program at all,’ she added. She 
said she also felt the Disney pre- 
senters handled the pressure well. 

Diamond said he’d do it 
again. “It was the right thing to 
do. People need to be aware of 
the implications of their work, 
lives, consumption and who 
they’re walking on to get there,” 
he said. | 


solar car 


can. “A strategic team has been 
working for over a year develop- 
ing software to make the trip a lit- 
tle smoother. 

“The most difficult thing we 
have to deal with during the race 
is the unknown weather,” Thlefeld 
said. 


Today In History 
March 31 — 


* Sen. Patrick Leahy, a St. 
Michael’s graduate, was born 
on this day in 1940. 


* Professor Albert Einstein 
gave a lecture on his new the- 
ory of relativity in 1921. 


(courtesy of ww. geocities.com) 
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SA to spend $86,000 over next 10 years 
Fire Department to purchase new truck with help of SA funds 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association has 
approved the spending of 
$86,222 over the next 10 years 
for a new fire truck. 

The Fire Department’s pro- 
posal was voted on at the March 
23 SA meeting. 

The truck that they have 
been using is a 1971 Ward 
LaFrance with over 46,000 miles 
on it, said junior Capt. Brad 
Cronin. 

The fire truck the depart- 
ment wants to purchase is a 1998 
Farrar, costing $172, 443. 

The prices of new fire trucks 
can range from $150,000 to as 
much as $500,000, said senior 
Tony Liberatore, who does main- 
tenance on the current truck. 

The Fire Department is tak- 
ing an interest-free loan from the 
college to pay for the vehicle. 

The department will then 
make a $30,000 down payment 
to the college and will continue 
to make $5,622 payments each 
year for the next 10 years. 

The SA has agreed to aid in 
the funding, paying $8,622 a year 
for the next 10 years, so that each 
organization will pay a total of 
$86,222 to repay the college! | 

_ The Fire Department has 
been fund-raising since it was 
established in 1969. 

SA President Jen Scola said 
that the administration agreed 
with the need for the new truck 


but said that the college is more 
focused on the long-term com- 
mitment needed by the Fire 
Department. 

The department is in need of 
a new fire station and before 
making any. financial commit- 
ment, the college will wait until 
July when the new fiscal budget 
is arranged, Scola said. 

In July funding for the fire 
truck will be discussed with the 
Board of Trustees and a decision 
will be made, Scola said. 

The Fire Department, which 
has been existence for 29 years, 
has 43 current volunteer mem- 
bers and 350 alumni. 

They are the busiest depart- 
ment in the state, receiving about 
1,800 calls a year, Cronin said. 

Cronin said that their current 
truck is rusted, has a leak in the 
water tank, the compartment 
doors won’t stay shut and are 
held with bungee cords, the bat- 
tery dies often and the water 
gauge is broken. 

Junior First Lt. Kevin 
Plourde said that the compart- 
ment doors have opened forcing 
them to stop en route to a call. 

“Every time we go out on a 
call, something 
Liberatore said. 

Liberatore said that general 
maintenance alone takes at least 
an hour a week, and that he and 
sophomore Jesse Dobiecki spend 
around 15 hours a month repair- 
ing the vehicle. 

The time spent on repairs, 


breaks,” 


Liberatore said, is proportional to 
the number of calls received. 

Cronin said that mainte- 
nance costs more than $18,000 a 
year. 

Besides its mechanical prob- 
lems, the truck also has several 
outdated features, particularly a 
standard transmission and an 
open cab, Cronin said. 

Because of the vehicle’s 
condition, the truck is only 


VOLUNTEERS Needed 
for ASTHMA RESEARCH! 





Photo courtesy of Emergency Equipment Supply 
The SA has approved this $172,443 1998 Farrar fire engine to replace the current 1972 Ward LaFrance 


allowed to go to calls in 
Colchester, unless it’s a con- 
firmed call, Plourde said. 

The new truck will has an 


“enclosed cab, automatic trans- 


mission and only 1,000 miles on 
it, Liberatore said. 

Although they'll still have 
the “same high standards” for 
drivers, it will be easier to learn 
to drive the new truck, said Pete 
Soons, Chief of the Fire and 


Rescue Departments. 

Aside from the money for 
the truck, the Fire Department 
will not need as much funding 
from the SA as it has in previous 
years, because the cost of repairs 
will drop dramatically, Cronin 
said. 

All SA allocations come 
from the $82 student activity fee 
paid by every student each 
semester. 


1999 


SENIOR 
CLASS GIFT 


Seniors, now is the time to 
donate money towards our 
senior class gift. The goal for 
the Class of ‘99 is to raise 
$25,000 for the Class of ‘99 
endowed scholarship, a scholar- 
ship that will be given every 
year for the life of the College. 
We are asking each senior to 
make a pledge, for the 
Class of ‘99. 


ASTHMATICS AND NON-ASTHMATICS 
Ages 18 to 50, non-smokers, non-preg- 
nant, generally healthy 


ASTHMATICS: 
-No oral or inhaled steroids 
-Asthma triggered or made worse by exer- 
cise 


Pledge Schedule: 
$10 due by graduation 
$20 due by 6/30/00 
$30 due by 6/30/01 
$39 due by 6/30/02... 
for a total of $99 


Financial Compensation Provided 


All studies performed at UVM, FAHC 
(Fanny Allen Campus) 
Pick up a pledge card in the Student Activities 


Office or contact Jenn or Kathy at x. 5943 or x. 
6033. 


Call: 654-1244 
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Res. Life approves 10 new theme houses 


By April Patti 
Staff Writer 


The proposals for theme 
houses have been reviewed and 
17 themes have been accepted, 
including 10 new themes. 

The Women’s Rights 
Awareness and Power house 
(W.R.A.P.) is one of the new 
themes for next year. 

“We plan to work with a bat- 
tered women’s shelter, a rape cri- 
sis center, to raise breast cancer 
awareness, and educate about 
eating disorders,” said sopho- 
more Gwynne Berry, one of the 
six women who will live in the 
house. 

A new house, located on Rt. 
15 next to G. Trono’s bagel shop, 
will house the new: Deaf and 
Handicapped Awareness theme, 
and the returning Fighting to 
Reduce and Extinguish Smoking 
Habits (F.R.E.S.H.) theme. 

The new location is handi- 
cap accessible. 

Sophomore Lori Wright, 
one of the women that will live 
in the house, looks forward to the 
activities planned for next year. 

“Our biggest thing is to 
develop a resource office on 
campus for handicap students to 
go to when unique problems 
arise,” Wright said. 

“Education and awareness 
will be big factors in our pro- 
gramming for next year,” Wright 
said. 


MOVE OFFICE LOOKING FOR NEW 


The Transfer Living theme 
will be in Trono house next year. 

Bryan Nelson, one of the 
nine men who will live in the 
house, said that their theme will 
center on providing an orienta- 
tion program for transfer stu- 
dents. 

Liz White will be one of the 
women living in the Promoting 
Awareness of the Catholic 
Community in Education house 
(P.A.C.E.) next year. 


This new theme was built- 


around raising awarenesS on 
campus about the Catholic faith 
and the Edmundite history, she 
said. 

“We felt that St. Michael’s 
being Catholic was an important 
factor in coming here for some 
people,” White said. 

“The Edmundites contribute 
a lot to the feeling of community 
on campus.” 

The P.A.C.E house plans to 
educate potential, accepted, and 
first-year students about the 
Edmundites and the way that 
people practice their faith on 
campus, White said. 

Lou DiMasi, Director of 
Residence Life, looks forward to 
seeing the activities that the 
theme houses do next year. 

“The theme houses always 
do some unbelievable stuff,” 
DiMasi said. 

Residence Life keeps track 
of the students’ progress with 
each of their themes. 





Photo by Ben Murray 


This house at 90 College Parkway currently houses the six men making up the Transfer Living theme. 


Tentative List of 1999-2000 Theme Houses 
New Themes 
¢ Women and Violence Education ¢ Kids First * Green House, Encouraging 
ae oe ¢ A-Team, Alcohol Awareness * Reviving and 


the Catholic cominien in Education * Catholic Awareness on Campus * Vea 
Culture Awareness 


Returning Themes oF 
¢ Transfer Living * AIDS Awareness * Men Against Sexual. Harassi 
* Fire House * Fighting to Reduce and Extinguish Smoking Ha 

* Fire and Rescue Women * Make a Wish 





CORE TEAM LEADERS 


The MOVE office has openings on the Core Team for the 
1999-2000 school year. The Core Team is the group of 
student coordinators who organize service programs 

for MOVE. Most are people who have been active in 
| MOVE as servers, although not always. They are a group 
who must be able to work well together and maintain 
good communication within the group. 


The Core Team member of MOVE coordinates, with the 
Director and Assistant Director of COmmunity Service, 
all aspects of volunteer recruitment, training, place- 
ment and evaluation at St. Michael’s College. Core mem- 
bers work as a team, sharing the administrative respon- 
sibilities required to run their program. 


The following programs still need coordinators for next 
year: After School Games (at the Burlington Boys and 
Girls Club), Habitat for Humanity, Woodside Tutoring 
(at the local Juvenile Rehabilitation Center), America 

Reads (a reading program in local elementary schools), 
and we need someone to develop a new volunteer pro- 
gram with the Fletcher Allen Hospital across the street 

from campus. We are also open to suggestions for start- 

ing new programs that MOVE does not offer. 


If you are interested please stop by the MOVE office and 
pick up an application by March 29th. Please see Ann or 
Steve if you have any questions. 





SUGARBUSH 


“10......3rd Annual Reggae Fest. 


Snow Bars, BBQ and Great Reggae Mu 
sesaveeeeeRegister to win a trip for two to Jamaic 
wsseeeee Pond Skimming 

The true rite of Spring... 100 skiers and 

_attempt to cross a 100ft. long an fill 

water. 


88 ot st Annual Triathlon — 


- Aunique 4-event “triathlon” with on 
cycling and x-country skiing 
1 - w.2nd Annual Dummy 


_ Big Air a ition , 


~ Best avert dumm: a : 
-_Attitash/Bear Peak. 





"The snow is so g 
we guar 





es i 


/ Sugarbush‘s shorld-famous 


jf Rabbit celebrates 


_.. the true rite of Spring - 


Pond ee 


Event info. i 
802.583.6789 802.583. SNOW 7 800.53.SUGAR 


sae he ats 
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P-Day budget cut from $18,000 down to $9,000 


By Staff Writers 
The Defender 


With the P-Day budget cut 
in half - at least in part because of 
expenses stemming from the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones con- 
cert - students can expect some 
changes in this year’s celebra- 
tion. 

The SA has $9,000 to spend 
on this year’s P-Day. Usually 
$18,000 to $20,000 is spent on 
the celebration, said Dan 
DiTullio, special events co-chair- 
man. . 
In the past, there has been a 
Chew-Chew tent where students 
could use tokens to buy food 
from 10 area restaurants. 

The $10,000 cost of the 
Chew-Chew tent has caused SA 
members to think twice about the 
expense, DiTullio said. 

The SA is working with 
Marriott and will meet with them 
about the possibility of having 
them cater P-Day, as they did for 
last fall’s Welcome Back Bash. 

“Food is our top priority 
right now in terms of P-Day,” 
DiTullio said. 

Another change that stu- 
dents may see at P-Day is the 
type of bands playing throughout 
the day. 

Last year, P-Day featured 
touring bands such as Rustic 


Overtones. 

This year Matt DeSorgher, 
SA president-elect, said that he is 
hoping to have student bands 
playing, along with a D.J. who 
will be in charge of music 
between sets. 

“This is a chance to do 
things that will be different but 
equally cool,” DeSorgher said. 

The expense in bringing the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones to 
campus may have contributed to 
the diminished budget, DiTullio 
said at the March 23 SA meeting. 

The money available for P- 
Day will be what remains in the 
special events budget after all 
concert receipts have been set- 
tled. 

“There are a lot of bills to 
still come in,” said Deanna 
McGloin, SA _ secretary of 
finance. 

The concert cost about 
$42,000, DiTullio said. 

This price included every- 
thing from the cost of the band to 
the cost of the staff T-shirts. The 
$30,000 that the Bosstones were 
paid for their performance was 
not an outrageous figure, 
DiTullio said. 

The Bosstones played for 
roughly one hour. 

“T was slightly disappointed 
by that,” DiTullio said. “It 
would have been nice if they had 
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The Mighty Mighty Bosstones concert held on March 13 is partially responsible for the decrease in P-day 


funding for this year. 


played longer, but they had the 
crowd going the whole time.” 

“T don’t think you got ripped 
off,’ said Adam Lewis, a book- 
ing agent for Great Northeast 
Productions in Boston. 

“In general bands do get 
more for college shows but the 
days of ripping off colleges are 


over,” Lewis said. “I’ve paid in 
the same area for such talent. 
That’s a fair price.” 

DiTullio said, “What hurt us 
was that UVM’s spring break 
began during the weekend of the 
concert. If there’s any reason the 
concert didn’t sell out, it’s proba- 
bly because of that.” 


Ditullio said that 1,900 tick- 
ets were sold. However the 
capacity for the Ross Sports 
Center is 3,100 people. 

Although P-Day will be dif- 
ferent, the drive-in movie, and 
inflatable activities, such as box- 
ing and jousting, will still make 
their yearly appearances. 


A few months into his first job after college, Gary 
Van Deurse needed a break from his nine-to-five 
routine—a way to feel “useful and alive.” Gary 
found his answer in AmeriCorps. During his year 
of service in a rural community, he helped improve 
the lives of families who needed education, afford- 
able housing, and other support. Looking back, 
Gary says, ‘Joining AmeriCorps is the best thing 
I've ever done. AmeriCorps challenged me, 
opened my eyes, and gave me new skills and new 


energy.” 


AmeriCorps @ St. Michael's College 
Wednesday, April 7, 1999 
Information Session at 5:00 p.m. 
in St. Ed’s Farrell Room 


Interviews on Thursday, April 8, 1999 


1-800-942-2677 www.americorps.org 


AmeriCorps: 
Are you up to the challenge? 
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With no other choice, Clinton calls for bombings 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


March 28 — Waiting until he 
had no where else to turn, 
President Clinton under the guise 
of NATO called for air strikes as 
a last resort Tuesday against 
Yugoslav President Slobodan 
Milosevic and his Serbian Army. 

The bombings are in 
response to Milosevic's refusal to 
sign the peace accord that the 
international community was 
hoping he'd agree to two weeks 
ago in France. 

The Serbian Army has 
stepped up offensives against the 
factious Kosovo Liberation 
Army in recent years. Yugoslav's 
assaults border on genocide, 
which has pushed Clinton to call 
for a moral crusade to eliminate 
its capabilities to attack ethnic 
Albanians. Kosovo has a 90 per- 
cent ethnic Albanian population. 


“With 20:20 hindsight, 
if you like what the 
president did, 
you call it leadership. 
If you don’t like what 
he did, you call it 
executive arrogance.” 


¢ William Wilson 
political science professor 


Milosevic calls the KLA ter- 
rorists who are trying to tear 
apart what's left of Yugoslavia 
and bets Clinton would do the 
same thing he is doing if he were 
in his shoes. However, Kososvo 
was not a part of Yugoslavia until 
very recently. Milosevic, who 
rose to power 10 years ago as a 
champion of Serbian hegemony, 
forced Kosovo under the 
Yugoslav flag and revoked the 
freedoms it enjoyed under its 
own government. 

Most recently, the Balkan 
region has been a hot bed for 
fighting between Serbs and 
Albanians. But before then, 
Milosevic helped orchestrate the 
genocide of thousands. of 
Bosnians in the early 1990's. 
And no one forgets, especially 
Clinton, that two world wars 
arose from ethnic tensions that 
seem to be a mainstay in the 
volatile Balkans. 

Responding to America's 
later-than-sooner approach to 
Balkan conflict, and in particular 
to his own 30-month delay 
before sending peace keeping 
troops to Bosnia, Clinton referred 
to our moral duty in his first pub- 
lic address since the air strikes 
began to use force to stop the 
bloodshed. 

"We've seen people taken 
from their homes, forced to kneel 
in the dirt and sprayed with bul- 
lets," Clinton told the American 
people. 

He also promised that he 
thought long and hard about his 
options. He finally came to the 
conclusion that ending Serbia's 


offensive was in our national 
interest, that we had clear goals 
and that air strikes were worth 
the acceptable risk of losing 
allied lives. 


Nothing Left to Do 


The international communi- 
ty has sat idly by for the last 10 
years watching thousands of 
innocent Albanians being execut- 
ed and driven from their homes. 
Pictures of burning villages and 
refugees hiding in hillsides have 
been a monthly occurrence. 

Finally, after every diplo- 
matic avenue has been exhausted 
and any course for peace has 
been routed, America is doing 
something about the autocratic 
regime that stripped a country of 
its legal and moral rights to free- 
dom. 

After using the threat of 
force to move Milosevic toward 
peace, the US has had no other 
choice but to make good on our 
promise. It may seem somewhat 
ironic to use force to promote 
peace, however in international 
politics sometimes there is no 
other option. 

Political Science Professor 
Professor William Wilson is an 
expert on international affairs. 
He said some people think that 
one of the only ways to change 
bad behavior is through inflicting 
pain. 

"Our actions must move 
ahead of traditional rules of 
behavior," Wilson said. "This is 
a time when all the rules of the 


game we play by seem insuffi- 


cient . . . when everything else is 
exhausted." 

Since the authorization of air 
strikes and the removal of UN 
monitors from the countryside, 
Milosevic promoted the removal 
of Albanians from Serbia either 
by gunshot or emigration to 
neighboring states. Rumors of 
thousands. of Albanians — men 
women, children and babies — 
being marched along in front of 
Serbian tanks are commonplace, 
but have not been confirmed. 

Western journalists have 
been removed from the country, 
leaving little foreign presence on 
the ground. Many critics of air 
strikes say that Milosevic has a 
prime chance to do whatever he 
wants to do — including setting up 
concentration camps like the 
one's used in Bosnia — without 
any proof except for anecdotal 
evidence. 

Granted, the air strikes have 
left the field open for some really 
foul play, but the brutality is not 
the result of air strikes. It's the 
result of 10 years of the interna- 
tional community allowing the 
situation to boil over to a massive 
ethnic confrontation. The ingre- 
dients for violence have been fer- 
menting for years. It's just now 
that it has become a test of wills 
that the worst of the worst is ris- 
ing to the top. 


What's Next 


| Pel 
. 


Dakovicr 
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Critics of the president's 
handling of the Kosovo crisis 
argue that the conflict in the 
Balkans is a civil war that can not 
and will not be settled by NATO 
air strikes. The international 
community is so torn on the 
proper initiative that NATO allies 
are not entirely united and the 
UN has refused to lend their sup- 
port. 

Russian Prime Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov canceled en 
route his visit to the US Tuesday 
and returned home, for example. 
Russia is a staunch defender and 
long time comrade of Yugoslavia 
and has criticized the US at every 
turn of this conflict. 

With limited support from 
our allies, Clinton turned to 
NATO as another form of last 
resort to carry out the air strikes, 
which has many political pundits 
saying this has forever changed 
the constitution of the treaty 
organization. NATO's charter 
calls for defending only allied 
countries under the organization. 
Once before, NATO troops were 
deployed to an external conflict, 
but that was only as peace keep- 
ing troops in Bosnia. 

"NATO is an operational 
vehicle for communication, com- 
mand and control," Wilson said. 
"It's a military coordinate capable 
of acting and getting Europe 
involved." 

So far, the move has won 
support on the national level. 
Congress and the American peo- 
ple have pledged their support to 
the troops who have been sent 
over. But no one knows how 
long or under what circum- 
stances that support will contin- 
ue. Already, an American F-117 
stealth fighter has been shot 
down with no reports on the sta- 
tus of its pilots. And many 
experts agree that the bombings 
will have to continue for at least 
one month. 

Under such a protracted 
schedule and high-risk circum- 
stances, support for the president 
is certain to subside. But, if he 
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keeps the American people 
appraised of current events and 
reminds them of their moral duty 
to stop the conflict from bubbling 
over into an international crises — 
as ethnic problems in the region 
have done so in the past — he may 
be able to maintain a high 
approval rating. Also, NATO 
allies will have to start meeting 
some of their goals if Clinton 
wants to hush any major dissen- 
sion. 

Some experts say the only 
sure-fire way to stop Milosevic's 
offensive would be to send in 
ground troops, which is some- 
thing to which Clinton, Congress 
and most Americans are opposed. 
Very rarely do wars end with air 
strikes. Bush even had to send 
ground troops into Iraq, even 
though its defense systems and 
desert climate is much more pen- 
etrable than Serbia's missile to air 
technology, which is hidden in 
mountain ranges. 

With that in mind, interna- 
tional pundits are raising ques- 
tions about what to do if the 
strikes don't stop Milosevic, and 
instead bolster his popularity and 
paint him as a victim of Western 
aggression. 

Another problem nagging 
spectators is what safeguards do 
we have to keep Milosevic from 
contradicting himself even if he 
signs the peace agreement. In 
October, he promised to end his 
offensive, but started up again 
after the US removed the loom- 


ing threat of air strikes. 
Are NATO allies willing to 
contribute’ another 100,000 


troops to an international cause 
for an unknown period of time? 
And are the American people 
willing to support Clinton's for- 
eign policies, which have been 
sporadic at best? Only time will 
tell. 

"With 20:20 hindsight, if 
you like what the president did, 
you call it leadership," Wilson 
said. "If you don't like what he 
did, you call it executive arro- 
gance." 








The Week in Review 


Doctor Death trial 
quickly wraps up 
with a conviction 


Dr. Jack Kevorkian was 
convicted Friday of second- 
degree murder for lethally 
injecting a patient who was suf- 
fering form Lou Gherig’s dis- 
ease, The maximum sentence is 
life in prison. 

In a trial that only lasted 
four days and where the defense 
represented himself, the jury 
took 12 hours to deliberate. 
They also found him guilty of 
delivering a controlled sub- 
stance, which carries a maxi- 
mum penalty of seven years. 

Kevorkian has threatened a 
hunger strike -- as he has done 
in the past -- if he is sent to jail. 
Sentencing is set for April 14. 


Law of the land is 
applied to those who 
protect it 


A long list of brutality 
charges and federal investiga- 
tions has brought the New York 
City Police Department, the 
nations largest police force, into 
federal court. 

Newspapers across the 
country are reporting that the 
four Bronx police officers who 


shot an unarmed African imma- 
grant and unleashed alarge 


wave of protests were indicted 
Friday on second-degree murder 
charges. 

Jury selection began today 
in another trial of four NYC 
police officers accused of 
sodomizing a Haitian immigrant 
in 1997 with a stick in the 
precinct house. 

Protesters pledge to contin- 
ue their vigilance. 


Computer virus 
posing major threat 
homes and businesses 


A fast spreading computer 
virus being sent through email 
is reeking havoc for internet 
hookups across the US. As of 
Monday morning more than 
1,000 systems had been affect- 
ed. 

The Network security 
experts said the virus does not 
seem to be harming the system 


but does tie up networks and 


email servers for hours, by 
replicating itself 50 times from 
one opened email message. 

The virus, known as 
Melissa, has a topis line that 
begins with, “Important 
Message from.” Users can 
avoid downloading the virus by 
not opening the attachment that 
accompanies the message. 
They can also disarm the virus 
by disabling “macros,” which 
can be removed from the task 
bar on Microsoft Word. 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 
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Editorial... 


Student Association 
should focus on P- 
Day, not concert 


It looks like the Student Association has lost money on the 
annual concert. Again. 

With all of the time and effort that members of the SA put 
into organizing a concert, you have to ask whether it’s worth it to 
plan one in the first place. Despite the high number of tickets sold 
to St. Michael’s students, the SA still didn’t even break even after 
the Mighty Mighty Bosstones’ performance. 

The Special Events budget doesn’t have enough money in 
it to make up the difference needed for P-Day after a semi-success- 
ful concert. For this year’s celebration, the P-day budget has been 
cut in half. Due to the lack of funds, there will be no Chew-Chew 
tent and no touring bands playing during the day. 

P-Day is a St. Michael’s tradition. It is something only stu- 
dents can organize. The Flynn Theatre, Memorial Auditorium, and 
the night clubs and other venues around Burlington are good at 
organizing and promoting concerts. That’s their job. The SA can not 
compete. 

No other organization can plan the annual celebration dur- 
ing the weekend before finals. P-Day is by students and for stu- 
dents. And it is a celebration that is distinctly St. Michael’s. 

The SA budget for Special Events is provided by the stu- 
dent activities fee. The committee uses students’ money to entertain 
students. Concerts, especially The Bosstones, are attended by peo- 
ple off campus. This is all right if the concert turns a profit. The SA 
gets money from non-students and then is able to return it to the 
student programming fund. It would be a fund raiser. But, when we 
just break even or lose money on events like the Bosstones, we’re 
not benefitting the students. 

Conversely, if the concert loses money, it is the students 
who cover the debt. We all paid so that some Colchester High 
School and Camel’s Hump Middle School students could see the 
Bosstones. 

This makes P-Day suffer. Last year the band Rustic 
Overtones from Portland, Maine was the featured band. This year 
the Gelatinous Muck is in their place. 

The SA spent about $42,000 on the concert. It is spending 
$9,000 on P-Day this year. This is down from $18,000 to $20,000 
in previous years. 

In terms of campus participation, the concert was fairly 
successful. The show drew 1,900 people and many students said 
they had a good time. Drawing 1,900 people at a school of about 
1,800 should be considered a success. Yet, even with most students 
attending, it still wasn’t enough to break even on the show.. 

The question for next year’s SA is whether it is worth 
having a large annual concert. Why not just devote all the funding 
to P-Day and allow larger area colleges and music venues to con- 
cert planning and promotion? In planning a large concert as a fund- 
raiser the SA may be asking the impossible. 

The editorial represents the majority opinion of 

the print editorial staff. 


The Defender’s 
Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 
run newspaper at St. Michael’s College, we strive for 
fairness and accuracy in reporting the news of the week 
to the campus community. Our job as a newspaper is to 
cover the issues, events, people and interests that can 
impact life at St. Michael’s College. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and 
style are our own, and are influenced only by our goal of 
both informing and entertaining our readers. By bringing 
important issues to the forefront, we hope to affect posi- 
tive change on campus. 

Although our primary focus is on students, we hope 
to provide all readers with the information they need to 
improve the quality of life at St. Michael’s. As staff 
members and as students, we welcome reader contribu- 
tions and constructive criticism. 
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Timothy Seasock, three and a half years old, of Colchester, visits his cousin junior Kara Howgate 








Letter to the Editor 


Student responds to survey story, letter 


To the Editor: 


I would like to take a 
moment to respond to Victoria 
Welch’s letter to the editor 
regarding the recent survey done 
by the Defender staff that was 
printed in the March 17 issue. 

As a senior at St. Michael’s 
and a journalism major, I have 
both watched and participated in 
the growth of our college’s stu- 


dent newspaper. Many of you | 


may think that this letter is 
biased, but just like the rest of 
you, I have a right to voice my 
own opinion— biased or not. 
Last semester I was the fea- 
tures editor and as a member of 
the editorial staff, I was part of 
the decision-making process that 
entailed deciding what would be 
printed and what wouldn’t. A lot 
of the time, we would have diffi- 
culty trying to find intriguing 


- ideas that would spark an interest 


in our readers. 

I am not saying that our 
campus is boring, but it is small 
and “big news” does not happen 
every day. 

So, as a past member of the 
editorial staff I understand why 
this article about surveying the 
intelligence of some St. Mike’s 
students was deemed a good 
idea. 

The truth is, I am sure that 
almost every student who picks 
up The Defender or reads The 
Defender Online read this article 
and the survey results. The 
Defender asked students to fill 
out a survey with the intention of 
seeing how smart we are. If the 
students chose not to answer 
seriously and add some comic 
relief to their responses then so 
be it— at least they got some of 
the readers to laugh. At least I 
know I did. Therefor, the story 
took on a more humorous 
demeanor rather than a hard 


news story. 

It’s not like readers actually 
believed that other students hon- 
estly thought Carl Zeno wrote 
the New Testament. But, The 
Defender went with the answers 
they were given on the survey 
form, serious or not. 

As for the comment about 
how a student body consisting of 
mostly out-of-state students is 
supposed to know the lieutenant 
governor of Vermont, the fact is 
we should know. If we didn’t, at 
least we do now. 

The: purpose of the survey 
was to test the intelligence of our 
students, those who attend St. 
Michael’s. The results are what 
they are, whether answered seri- 
ously or not. , 

Is the staff supposed to re- 
issue the survey until the answers 
they get are what some students 
want to hear or believe? No, they 
shouldn’t, because ethically they 
would be controlling the survey 
in regard to getting the responses 
that would be socially accept- 
able. 

So they went with what they 
were given, whether they thought 
St. Mike’s students were intelli- 
gent or not. You are the reader, so 
you need to make up your own 
mind as to what to take away 
from the article and what to leave 
behind. 

Suggesting that The 
Defender should have surveyed 
students from the University of 
Vermont would actually change 
the entire track of the story. The 
story would be comparing the 
intelligence levels of St. 
Michael’s students versus UVM 
students. But that is not what The 
Defender wanted to do. They 
were interested in surveying our 
students and posting results 
about how intelligent our campus 
was on it’s Oown— not in compar- 
ison :o another college. 


The Defender wasn’t attack- 
ing anyone with this article. Had 
students realized that The 
Defender was going to print this, 
would they have changed their 
answers, or maybe would they 
have peeked at their neighbor’s 
papers, or taken it home and 
asked their roommates? Or 
would they do the same thing to 
spark a little humor among their 
peers? 3 

I am sure some students 
answered the questions without 
much care and I am sure some 
students answered the questions 
with humor. Whatever the case 
may be, it made a factual story or 
a humorous story. Can you hon- 
estly say that you didn’t chuckle 
once at the Betsy Ross comment 
or the credit students gave to 
Carl Zeno for his extraordinary 
work writing the New 
Testament? : 

It is not a secret that The 
Defender makes mistakes and 
has at times used poor judgment. 
But what students need to 
remember is that although this is 
your source of campus news, the 
staff is still learning what is right 
and what is not. This is a class 
for the staff members— it is only 
a future profession if they learn 
the appropriate journalism tactics 
and that takes time. 

Maybe their timing of the 
article, taking into consideration 
prospective students, was not in 
the best interest of the college, 
but remember, it’s about learning 
and as far as I’m concerned, poor 


judgment was not an issue with 


this particular article. The 
Defender should be applauded 
for taking the time to come up 
with a story idea that produced 
an article that people actually 
read— from beginning to end. 


Kristen Bradley, 
senior 
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-An independent project directed by 
Sara Campbell and Stephanie Kennedys 


By Maria Delano 
Staff Writer 


Family secrets, homophobia, individuality, and 
homosexuality are a few of the themes in “Randy’s 
House,” a play written by John Clum and performed 
on March 26, 27, and 28 in the greenroom of the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Sophomores Sara Campbell and Stephanie 
Kennedy directed the play as an independent project, 
sponsored by ALLY. 

Nine characters were portrayed by eight actors. 
Sophomore Chris Donahue played the two parts of 
Randy’s dad and Bailey. 

The other cast members are freshman Patrick 
McMahon; sophomores, Denise Mathe, Stephanie 
Kennedy; junior Jana Fabri and seniors Tom 
Michaels, Bonnie Samose, and John Giacalone. 

The play centered around two families. One isa 
homosexual male couple with a daughter named 
Taylor Chambers, played by Mathe. The other is a 
heterosexual couple with a lesbian daughter named 
Emily Tucker, played by Fabri. 

Emily’s parents, Marion and Hunter, played by 
Samose and Michaels, do not easily accept their 
daughter’s sexual orientation. 

“The Tuckers are the righteous people in the 
play, and they’ve had a problem with homosexuality 
in the past,” Kennedy said. . 

Emily’s mother, Marion is very closed-minded to 
her daughter’s sexuality. 

“She’s very homophobic and set in her ways, 
beliefs and values,” Samose said. “She’s in denial 
about her daughter.” 


Features 


The two daughters become friendly, and this 
poses a problem between the two families, Kennedy 
said. | 

Kennedy hopes after seeing the play, the audi- 
ence realizes that homophobia is still a problem in 
society, and that it encouraged people to start chang- 
ing their stereotypes about homosexuals. 

“There is a war going on, whether people realize 
it or not. People shouldn’t be pushed down and told 
they can’t openly love another person,” she said. 
“Change starts with one person. What you do today 
makes a big difference tomorrow.” 

Campbell hopes the play will help people realize 
it’s okay for a person to be who he or she is and love 
whomever he or she wants. 

“This was the only G-rated play that I found that 
had this message in it,” she said. “The cast has 
worked really hard, and I’m hoping people take a lot 
away from it.” 

Campbell said the hardest part about directing 
this play was getting the actors to get rid of the 
stereotypes of homosexuals they had in their heads. 

“A lot of times they used stereotypes like from 
“The Birdcage,’ and it was hard to get them to not act 
that way,” Campbell said. 

“I knew it was about homophobia, and when I 
auditioned, the script said I had to show my scarred 
wrists to another character,” she said. “I knew it was 
a play that would hit the audience hard and make 
them think about the issues,”Campbell said. 

The show dealt with sensitive issues that are cur- 
rent and controversial like homophobia and homo- 
sexuality. It was one of the most emotionally drain- 
ing shows she’s done, Fabri said. 





Photographs clockwise: 
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¢Patrick McMahon, John Giacalone and Stephanie Kennedy share a hug before the show 


opening night. 


*John Giacalone prepares for his upcoming performance. 


*Denise Mathe applies her stage make-up. 


¢ Co-director Stephanie Kennedy and co-tech director Mark Preston, relax on the set 


before Sunday’s matinee. 
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MATSURI 
Cont. from cover 

“Tt’s a good way to introduce Japanese 
culture,’Kano said. 

Many guests draped kimonos of different 
colors over their western drab. 

Others had a chance to browse through 
books from Japanese cuisine to the art of Zen. 

_ At the other end of the gymnasium, peo- 
ple could purchase a piece of Japanese culture, 
a bonsai tree. 

Freshman Natsuko Ikuno, originally from 
Japan said, “America is totally different from 
my country,” Ikuno said. 

She said Matsuri portrayed the tradition- 
al culture of Japan. 

Ikuno came to St. Michael’s with help of 
her high school teacher who recommended the 
Vermont institution. 

Ikuno said the culture barrier between St. 
Michael’s and Japan has not left her lonely. “T 
have met a lot of people.” 

Two transfer students, Rikichi Izumiya 





and Koji Motoyama, were volunteering __to 
teach people to play Ninin-baoni, a traditional 


Japanese game where one person pretends to - 


be the arms for their teammate. 

They said the demonstrations at Matsuri 
provided a valuable educational experience. 

Motoyama said the culture gap between 
America and Japan is large, but not intimidat- 
ing. “It’s exciting,” he said. 

While both Izumiya and Motoyama said 
there are experiences and opportunities to 
meet traditional students, they would like to 
see more. “It’s still not enough,” Izumiya said. 
“T want more opportunities to meet people.” 

As Burlington Haiku read Haiku poetry 
on the main stage, junior Sean Benson, 
described what he thought the purpose of the 
day. was. 

“You don’t learn these things in school. 
As a little kid, this is a good learning opportu- 
nity,” he said. 

Earlier in the day, a 4th grade Jericho 
Elementary School class performed a Noh 


(above). 


Photo by Ben Murray 








Play. The children’s faces were painted white 
with traditional artwork. They were dressed in 
kimonos and carried different colored banners. 

“We study Japan a lot, and this is a unique 
opportunity,” said Schy, an elementary stu- 
dent. ‘ 

One of the demonstrations was the 
Japanese art of silk turned from a by-product 
of an insect into the most touchable fabric 
around. , 

A bucket full of water and cocooned balls 
of silk were the center of attention as the balls 
turned into majestical lengths of shiny thread. 

The highlight of the day came with the 
deep, melodious sounds of Taiko drumming: 

Gortych described the entire experience 
as aesthetic. “It’s a different kind of experi- 
ence, it’s calm instead of rowdy.” 

He said he was pleased with the size of 
Sunday’s crowd. 

For those interested in learning more 
about Japanese culture, contact The Japan- 
America Society of Vermont, in Colchester. 





Photo by Ben Murray 


*BJ Ra concentrates on his next move in the Japanese 
game of Go (left). 
*A demonstrator puts silk on a screen to make thread 


*Graphics by Bill Knose 
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— 
¢Three-year-old Yuki Soga attended Matsuri 
with his parents (left). 
¢Corina Browne from the Burlington « 
Origami Group demonstrates her talents 
(below). 
oe 
Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
: 
od 
- 7 
oh ” 
™ _ .% & 
Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
+> 





*Miyuki Kobayashi paints the name of a participant 
in Japanese characters (left). 


*Hang Nyuyen practices making tiny pieces of origami 
(above). 
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1e Po nt welcomes Jim's Big Ego with 


: “GROUND: Pork Tor ado (featuring Jon Fishman, Dan 
_ Archer, Phil Abair, Aaron Hersey, and Joe Moore), $8. 
CLUB METRONOME: The Carnival, 9 p.m., 21+, FREE. 
BOOK RACK: Doug Currier and Jerry Durick read their poetry, 7 
p.m. 
SL MICHAEL'S: Roundiable discussion on ‘The Crisis Confronting 
the Humanities,” Farrell Room, St. Edmund’s Hall, 12 p.m. 








Invisible Jet 
















iperhouse and Heavy Metal Horns, $8 at photo courtesy of http://www.invisiblejet.com a> HE 


OME: Babaloo. Call venue for more informa- 


g tephen Perkins (Jane's 
Rob Wasserman (Rat 
oove Project. $14 adv.; 





isible Jet, 21+, $3. Listen 
Jet's self-titled debut 


FLYNN THEATRE: Bn 










HIGHER GROUND: 
selections from his new 





( starting 4/2) 
Les Miserables 

Dead Manon Campus. 
Carrie 

Murder at 1600 





BOOK RACK: Ann Babs¢ 










photo of Ani Difranco courtesy of 
http://welcome.to/ani 
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COSMMG /AStFOlOGIy 
SAAA AAA ASK Ke Rake, 


By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


I’m not here to give you advice, but to applaud you on 





ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
As the semester comes to a close, you are asking your- 
self why your grades are lacking in merit. Well, the 
truth is, you haven't done much studying this semester 
and now it is showing. Take this last month and con- 
centrate -- you still have a chance. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
I think that someone is watching over you because 
lately good luck has been landing on your lap. The best 
way to keep it coming Is to share your luck and wealth 
with a friend. Don’t be selfish. A loved one is ill but 
will soon take a turn for the better. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 


being such a great person. Things have pushed their 
way into your life and they haven't all been uplifting 


but you've dealt with them well. Keep up the good 


spirits and pass some of your positive energy. 


ANCER (June 22-July 22) _ 
T’ve seen that you haven’t been. getting wats you want 
lately and the frustration is getting to you. You deserve 
to get what you want but it doesn’ t always work that 
Everything happens for a reason so try to under- 

that your fate is not all your doing. — 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 

\ close friend has been giving you signals that are 


_ making you very nervous. They're treating your rela- 





8 eS OS 





- You are at a point in your life where you don’t think 


tionship as more than a friendship but the next minute 
they act like your friend again. Maybe they’ re just ner- 
vous so why don’t you approach them. True love could 
be awaiting you. 


VIRGO(Aug. 23- Sept.22) 

You can’t stop thinking about an issue that was over 
and done with months ago. It’s apparent that you are 
holding some serious grudges and it’s understandable 
but you have to let go. If you told someone the prob- 
lem was over then it should be. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

You need to laugh more. Can you honestly remember 
the last time you smiled or chuckled? I know that 
sometimes it takes more energy to be happy than to be 
sad so you opt for the depression. Well, that will get 
you nothing more than misery so lighten up. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Novy. 21) 

I think you’ve been taking things way too seriously 
lately and you've been really defensive. Your friends 
aren’t attacking you they’re just having fun with you. 
You need to ease up on the sensitivity. Try throwing a 
few digs of your own. 
































SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

You have been waiting for some good luck and now it’s 
time. You are surrounded by positive energy so do all 
the things you have always wanted to do. Your finances 
are also looking better and this luck includes your wal- 
let so invest. Buy a lottery ticket- take advantage of it. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

I think that you are very self-conscious about yourself 
lately, but without reason. The truth is, it’s not what’s 
outside that matters -- it’s what’s inside that counts. 
Have faith in yourself; everything will come together 
for you this week. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


you could be any more stressed out then you already 
are. The heat of pressure is wearing you down so you 
need to remember how to relax. Don’t look at the 
whole mountain. Take it hill by hill. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

You are filled with animosity and anger and you are not 
sure why. You are looking at everything negatively but 
it doesn’t have to be that way. There are positive things 
going on around you so become a part of them. 





Campus Speaks 


Now that you have your number for room draw, 
AS NS do you think you’re Boe to live? 


“T would like to 



























“Probably up 














north because live on the 
with the num- moon and take 
ber I got there’s my hover 


nowhere else.” galactic space- 
board to class.” 
¢ Jon 
Dorflinger, 


junior 












¢ Liz Kutney, 
freshman 


‘Hoping for the 
300s, but I 
don’t know 
because I’m 

second 
priority.” 
¢ Bridget 
Corbin, 
junior 






“Alumni.” 










¢ Greg Galla, 
freshman 


“I’m going to 
live with my 
mom and dad 
for the next ten 

years until I get 

married and 














“We want to 
live near each 
other in Alumni 
or Founders.” 












¢ Karen Craver 





and Jen have kids.” 
McStowe, ¢ Kevin Kadish, 
freshmen senior 








Sink your teeth 
into Wilco’s 'Summerteeth' 


The demise of Illinois’ 
avant garde band, Uncle 


Tupelo, gave rise to two of 


alternative country-rock’s 
most influential bands: Son 
Volt and Wilco. 

Wilco's "Summer-teeth," 
the band's third release, may 
boost the offbeat mid-west 
group to mid-range success. 

“Summerteeth” begins 
with "Can't 
Stand It,” a 
piano/organ- 
driven num- 
ber which 
may find its 
way to 
commercial 
radio. 

Snarling 
above Jay 
Bennett's 
unmistakable organ are the 
whiskey-soaked 


Tweedy. 

Tweedy's remarkable 
voice is showcased in "She's a 
jar," a sensitive and sorrowful 
ballad. 

The second track fore- 
shadows to what evolves into a 
major part of "Summerteeth:" 
synthesizers and sampled 
orchestra strings. 
"She's a jar," 

constant, 


uses a light, 


but synthesized 


orchestra tone behind much of 


the song. It sounds great, but 
different for Wilco. 





vocals of 
Uncle Tupelo co-founder, Jeff 


Known for their basic 
four-piece sound with standard 
keys (piano and organ), the 
addition of a synthesizer pro- 
vides the feel of an entire 
orchestra behind the band. 

"Shot in the arm" is hands- 
down the best tune on 
"Summerteeth.” In addition to 
providing multiple layers of 
keyboards and effects, Barrett 

provides the 









from a do-wop ballad to a 
faster-paced rock song. It 


closes with a horn section 
reprise, to conclude the song in 
under four minutes. 

"How to fight loneliness" 
makes for a tear-jerking mid- 
dletrackto “Summerteeth.” 
Tweedy provides another 
mantra-like chorus of “Just 
smile all the time.” 

Wilco returns, aside from an 
organ, to their acoustic roots 
with “Via Chicago,” 
runner-up for my favorite song 
on the CD. 

Third favorite goes to the 
jazzy Van Morrison-ish “When 


a strong 




















you 


Music Review 




















catchy 
tambourine/drum 


song's 


track. 
The fourth song simply 


doesn't sound like Wilco. 
"We're just friends" sounds 
like the Beatles --- very 
‘Lennon-esque.’ 

"I'm always . in 
kicks "Summerteeth" into high 
gear with Bennett, this time on 
and keys, with Ken 
Coomer on the drums. 

This energy 
through the hand-clapping and 
long-titled, “Nothing'sever- 
gonnastandinmyway(again)." 

Following "Nothing..." 
comes "Pieholden suite," a 
well-crafted song that flows 


love," 


bass 


continues 


Online A & E Editor 





Kevin Murrihy 


wake up 
feeli nig 
old.” Itisa 
jaunty, up- 
lifting number buried towards 
what seemed to be the end of 
the CD. 

While "Summerteeth" lists 
14 tracks on the liner notes, the 
disc contains two additional 
songs. Alternate versions of 
“Shot in the arm” 
on tracks 16 and 17. 

Summerteeth may not be 
for everyone, but it is certainly 
not limited to only 
tive-country fans. 


are located 


alterna- 


It is undoubtedly one of 
those CDs that may crossover 
With 
that in mind, be brave, venture 
out and grab your very own 
copy of "Summerteeth." 


into several collections. 


— 
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his’ combines 
comical show 


developed an anxiety disorder. 
When he realizes that this 
problem is making him vulnerable 
in his position, he employs, or 
rather 


demands 
the ser- 
vices of Ben Sobol (Billy 
_ Crystal). 
Sobol is a psychiatrist who is 
getting married in a week to a TV 
reporter played by Lisa Kudrow. 
As Vitti’s problems become 
more intense, he is constantly 
showing up in the same places as 
Sobol. 

This creates a hilarious effect 
as Kudrow’s parents begin to 
believe that Sobol is actually a 
_ part of Vitti’s mob himself. 























* * 


THE 
CROSSWORD 



















When they come home from 
Florida and find a 20-foot stone 
fountain in their front yard, th 
know that Vitti has pulled Sobol 
into his family. : 

What is interesting abou 
DeNiro’s performance in this film 
is that he remains serious in his — 
portrayal of his gangster persona. _ 

He embraces and maintains 
the part at all times and although 


In the Reel 


Brendan Ahern 


Online Editor 


he breaks down in tears, creating 


audience laughter, he also threa 


ens fellow mob boss played by 
Chaz Palmateri in an unspeakably 


brutal manner. 
He does not mock his cha: 


ter, but rather displays a vulnera- 


ble side which creates humor 
situations. 

Just as DeNiro slides into 
tough guy character, Cryst 
seems born to play the slight 


paranoid shrink who treats Vitti. 
Crystal, an established 
comedic actor, plays this role well 


ACROSS 


Some 

Person from Denmark 
Kind of car (abbr.) 
Southern constellation 
Reed instrument 
Layer 

Go to bed 

Fink 

Preposition 

Pig pen 

Male reference 

Stitch 

Sneaker 

Expression of surprise 
Leave 

Own (Scot.) 

Ban 

Under 

Ego 

Wary 

Radium symbol 

Lure 

Can 

Skillet 

___ odds 

Noise 

Wale 

Rule 

Military command (abbr.) 
Put 

Either 

Err 

Canadian province 
Turn 

Zip __ 

Appendage 

Vortex 

Garden 

Look 


DOWN 


Away 

Before (poetic) 
Sherlock’s friend 
Boat 




















Presidential nickname 
Nay 

Scary 

Fall month (abbr.) 
Behold 

Fruit 

Put away 

Follower (suf.) 
Morning 

Believes different than church 
Sun 

Replied 

Conceal 

Fish 

Clot 

Inlet 

Bread 

Spoken 

Need 

Bed 

Dorsal 

Squawk 

A bad review (slang) 
Rumba 

Dampen 

Ore vein 

Dry 

Note on musical scale 
Gun 

Sneaky 

Poem 

Small 

Eon 

Announcement (abbr.) 
Overdose (abbr.) 


Please find the answers to the puzzle 


on page 18 





% 


- 
. 
. 


¥ 
4 


¥ 


Be there. Hear 11; Feel it. Live IT. Field Experiences at Summer University. The 
Courses that actually take you out on the battlefield at Gettysburg, canoeing through Canada, exploring Bali’ UNIVERSITY 
spiritual paths and other intriguing places. To register or get a Focus catalog call: 800-639-3210 or visit us online of VERMONT 
at: http://www.uvm.edu/~dceweb/ SPEND SUMMER OUT OF THE ORDINARY. CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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Photo by Nathan Moreau 
Junior Evan Roy submerges in a hydraulic hole on the Lamoille River. 
“Holes” are created when water flows over a rock and doubles back 
upon itself, 





Places To Go 


* Winooski River. The Middlesex section of the Winooski provides 
ample rapids for the beginning paddler along with the “Junkyard”, a 
collection of rocks to play in. 


* Lamoille River. Mostly the river contains Class I water but towards 
the end of the run there lies a Class il Fapid to - ek _ - 






* Mad River. A splendid river for interme tia 2 
The section that connects to the 


The International Scale of River Difficulty 
* Class I: Easy. Fast moving water with little to no obstacles. 
Swimming risk non existent. 


* Class II: Novice. Rapids are present but can be run without 
scouting, Obstacles are present but avoidable by novice pad- 
dlers. 


* Class III: Intermediate. Rapids can be large and irregular. 
Shifting river patterns become present. Scouting is advisable. 


* Class IV: Advanced. Rapids become more complex and 
hydraulics are present. Scouting is necessary and an eskimo 
roll is needed 


* Class V: Expert. Rapids are turbulent and long without 
breaks. Scouting is mandatory and a eskimo roll and other 
bracing techniques are needed. Swimming is dangerous. 


¢ Class VI; Impossible but out there. Say hi to God for me. 


Quick Tips 


* Wear your kayak. When you boat, the kayak should 
be an extension of your body. Inside, your knees, feet 
and hips should be flush against the walls. 

* Being loose is key. The more you fight the rapids, 
the more likely you’ll end up taking a swim. 
Remember, if you’re too tight and nervous, you’re 
probably not having fun, 

* Know the river ahead of time. Never run a set of 
rapids that you don’t know. There could be a drop in 
which the landing is dangerous or a fallen tree could 
block your way. 

* Paddle with someone better then you. Paddling with 
more experienced boaters can improve your skills 
exponentially. 

« Have fun. This is why we all kayak in the first place. 





A wetter side of river life: 


Inside the head of a kayaker 


By Nathan Moreau 
Outdoor Editor 


It’s a quarter to nine in the morning and 
my phone routinely rings. By the voice I can 
tell what my day will entail, and I enter the 
conversation with interest. Connected to the 
other line is my paddling partner Evan, mak- 
ing the first step to getting closer to whitewa- 
ter - he’s getting me out of bed. 

Minimal talking aside, I fully awake, slip 
on sweats and other comfortable clothes for 
the last time today. The rest of the day will be 
spent in smelly plastic paddling suits. I 
assemble my gear into a bag and am over- 
whelmed by river smells and unclean nylon. 
Abh. 

Kayaking is so addictive and mind-con- 
trolling, it’s like a drug. What makes it so 
powerful is its ability to give the paddler 
physical enjoyment as well as mental stimula- 
tion and a harmonic state. As a junkie only 
sees money and time as a catalyst for their 
drug, I envision my waterproof blue plastic 
boat the very same way. 

Being without transportation, I have 
some extra minutes to finish grabbing my 
gear, eat breakfast and bring my boat around 
front until Evan drives up with his boat firm- 
ly atop his car. Our talk is sparse — we go 
about our business of tying up my boat and 
general gear maintenance. We’re old hands at 
this, doing it in the rain, tired, cold, etc. I hate 
the chore. But, it’s a ritual that makes me 
appreciate kayaking and I keep quiet except 
for an occasional outburst of swears if I pinch 
my hand in the tie-down straps, especially 
when I’m cranky and just want to boat. 

The drive to the river would conjure an 
interesting research project of anticipation 
psychology and social behavior of two on- 
route junkies. Internally, Evan and I are func- 
tioning at out primary levels, which Freud 
calls the ID stage; we have selfish visions of 
boating in mind, We want to consume. 

We both have these visions of grandeur 
along with blank stares at the passing scenery 
and nonchalant conversation if the drive is 
long. What the radio plays an integral part in 
the drive ritual. Above all else, we need moti- 


Warm-weather paddler 






Helmet; for blatantly obvious 
don’t paddle. — 


the ins 


vational music to make our sleepy heads 
awaken and prepare for our fun, The problem 
lies in what hymn both of us can agree on. 
Our inspirational taste differs and we both 
have so much riding on the music choice out- 
come, 

When we arrive at the put-in there is an 
unsaid race to get ready. Being born slow I 
usually lose the event but on the occasion I 
win, I make my victory known. 

“Hey Evan, you gonna take all day? The 
river is gonna run dry.” 

The first glimpse of the river is crucial. Is 
it running high, low, fast or slow? Slipping 
into the boat and routinely affixing the skirt, 
its a good time to adjust one’s psyche for 
shifting water habits. 


River-running should never be done — 


alone for obvious safety reasons. If this is 
hard to grasp, then by all means boat alone 
and let social Darwinism happen. A partner is 
fairly easy to find, especially in a white-water 
community such as this, Many paddling 
stores, such as Clearwater Sports have partner 
sign-ups. What’s crucial in a partnership is 
the comfort level. Small variations in skill 
don’t matter as much as a trusted, appreciat- 
ing friend. If your partner laughs at you for 
walking a rough rapid, time to get a new part- 
ner, 

The first stretch of the river is used for 
brushing up on paddle strokes and general 
foolishness towards each other. If we are try- 
ing to rid of the butterflies we may enter a 
splashing war to check our egos. The hum- 
bler the better, It’s time for our passion to 
begin. 

Kayaking is a passion so intense that 
semantics mean nothing. No Patagonia, just 
orange dry top. Accessories just aid — no 
fashion contests but products used for what 
they were made for. And I don’t name my 
equipment, it’s not a personality, it is a cold 
scratched ugly piece of plastic. No names like 
Jamaican Blue Hair, just my blue boat. 

If kayaking can be used as a metaphor for 
a drug experience, then here comes the mind- 
altering effect. The river wants to play, to be 
run, make us think and show us inner joy and 
feelings that would be insulted by words. 

The river is a key ingredient in paddling. 
First concept to grasp is the river is a living 





from tangled rope. You n may never n 


Water shirt; gives ample amount of wa 
ing cool days. ‘There is fleece on the inside 





uber externally. ™ 


Life jacket; follows suit with a helmet, don’t go to 
the river without one. select a ere with ade- 
quate. monuvability. 


Spray skirt; worn around the waist, the skirt 
makes your boat watertight. Yes, guys wear skirts” 


Paddle; money spent determines it’s weight. the _ 
lighter the better. the lighter, the more expensive, 
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and outs of whitewater 


organism. She (a river is a beauty thus earn- 
ing the title “she”) has a personality, which 
changes slightly but keeps major character- 
istics. 

Respect for the river has obvious ori- 

gins: without her we would have no boat- 
ing and she must be treated with respect to 
nurturing and fear. Nurturing consists of 
not tearing up her banks or littering in her 
waters. Fear, because no human can con- 
quer tons of water that’s moving. She can 
end you and you know when you’re playing 
in a rapid too long — when she wants you 
out, you get out. 
A side note is needed to stress that kayaking 
difficulty is what you make it. Not every 
river has fifteen-foot drops and teething 
white water like those depicted on Juicy 
Fruit commercials. There is a river for 
every ability. 

Sometimes on the river another boating 
party inhabits a play hole or is running it at 
the same speed as you are. Play holes are 
obstacles that are formed when water rush- 
es over a rock so fast that it comes back on 
itself. Kayakers turn themselves around, 
facing up stream, and frolic in them, trying 
to “surf.” When Evan and I approach other 
boaters, there is an urge to size up the situa- 
tion. 

Are they friendly? What are their pad- 
dling skills? It is always good to find down- 
to-earth paddlers instead of the mindless 
adrenaline-focused misfits. Besides, some- 
times paddling with a group enhances your 
skill because there are more people coach- 
ing you. The kayaking community, in gen- 


eral, is extremely nice and supportive. After 
‘a day of the river with strangers, most will 


give you a lift back to your car and a bit of 
food. Welcomed niceties especially for col- 
lege students. 

The actual river running is broken into 
sections determined by the river. Unlike 
common belief, white water does not hap- 
pen through out the entire river. There are 
good twenty-yard calm spots on most 
Vermont rivers to catch ones breath and 
rekindle the spirit. 

Evan and I are a good team. Yes, team: 


_ we hold each other in line, watch out for 


jos 


: on 
J 


7 


PST yt ae ee ee ee ee 


safety concerns and comment on each 
other’s form. Sets of rapids are not run with 





Dry pants; worn over Jong-und er" 7 
create a layer between you and t 
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sheer blindness, it is imperative that we 
know what lies up ahead and that we wait 
for the other until continuing. A set of 
rapids is like a mogul run in skiing. One 
person does not ski to the end, but waits 
periodically for the other, then proceeds. 
The other benefit to waiting is one person 
may find a great area to play in and you may 
want to head their way. 

Being verbal is crucial to safety and 
having fun. Letting each other know about 
hazards and great play holes is just good 
practice and general common sense. Our 
verbalness does not however transpire too 
excessive “whee’s” which aggravate other 
paddlers and shows poor form. Singing is 
accepted. 

While in my boat on the river, my mind 
functions differently. Kayaking makes me 
think hard — it broadens my perspective 
and exercises my brain. After a day of boat- 
ing, I can come home ready to tackle 
schoolwork or personal reading and writing. 

After an exhausting completion of the 
river, Evan and I meander to the take-out. 
This is a slow process of paddling because 
of our disinterest of getting out of the water. 
Our mindset can be quickly altered howev- 
er, by an imposing thunderstorm. On one 


such occasion, we paddled frantically to get © 


out of the water before lightning struck. 

We get out of our boats, filled with con- 
tent and water. Undressing reveals smells 
and line marks that the suits impose on our 
skin. Our drained boats remain upright as 
we prepare to make our journey back to the 
car. Feeling like we have just passed the 
pearly white gates, we reflect on a certain 
hole or rapid and laugh, comment and bond. 
Our trip for the day is almost over and we 
both share an equal, dependent relationship 
with each other and with the sport. 

Our boats and gear are hidden in the 
underbrush and we set out to hitchhike to 
our left car. 

Many people have warned us about the 
perils of hitching, but coming off an euphor- 
ic experience and hitching more than thirty 
times a summer soothes our fear. Our day 
is complete — with any luck, we can spread 
our joy with our new ride and rest assure 
that both of us will do anything for a repeat 
performance tomorrow. 


Cold-weather paddler 
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Photo by Evan Roy 
Senior Taylor Hood demonstrates a high brace while playing in a hole. A high brace 
is a paddling technique used to keep oneself upright when the boat is rolling over. 





Photo by Nathan Moreau 
Evan Roy takes an unwelcomed dip as he paddles down a “‘tongue” chute. After 
flipping over, Roy will eskimo roll to regain his natural position. An eskimo roll is 
executed by swinging your hips and swinging your paddle underwater simultane- 
ously. Notice the ice chunks on the river bank. 


Suggested Reading - 


¢ “Kayaking; Whitewater and touring basics” by 
Steven Krauzer. Trailside edition. $17.95 at E.M.S. 

* “Classic Northeastern Whitewater Guide” by Bruce 
Lessels. AMC 3rd edition. $19.95 at the Alpine Shop. 
¢ “Kayaking Made Easy” by Dennis Stuhaug. $9 at the 
Outdoor Gear Exchange. 


What makes a whitewater Pak 


¢ Length; Whitewater boats are generally shorter then 
their touring siblings. Whitewater boats run from —« 
nine feet to 13 feet. 
¢ Rocker; For maneuverability, the boats have 
extreme rocker. Paddling in a straight line on open 
water can be very difficult. 
* Material; Rotationally molded polyethylene. In lay- 
man’s terms, common plastic. Cheap and durable. 
* Weight; Most kayaks weigh in at 40 pounds com- 
pared to 50 pounds of a touring 17 foot kayak. 
* Volume; The amount of volume in a boat determines 
what it’s use is. Higher volume, as in 77 gallons, are 
made for big water or bigger paddlers. Smaller vol- 
ume, 60 gallons, can either be made for small boaters 
or rodeo playboaters wanting a small boat to manipu- 
late. 
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- From field hockey cleats to clogging shoes 


Senior Erin Walker divides her time between two sports during the season 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


When most of Erin Walker’s 
teammates on the St. Michael’s 
Field Hockey 
enjoy a break from the season, 
Walker prepares to step onto an 
entirely different field of compe- 
tition. 

For more than half of her 
life, Walker has been a clogger. 

Clogging is a dance similar 
to tap dancing, but isn’t quite like 
“Riverdance,” Walker said. 

The name clogging persists 
despite the fact that dancers no 
longer wear clogs. The shoes are 
like a louder version of tap 
shoes, Walker said. 

Walker began clogging 
when she was seven years old, 
after her sister encouraged her 
and some friends to enter a talent 
show. 

They then entered another 
show sponsored by WBZ-TV, a 
Boston station, and won second 
place, which earned them a trip 
to Boston. 

“We finished seventh out of 
2,000 teams in Boston, and that’s 
when people started noticing us,” 
Walker said. 

The team has not looked 
back since. 


College team 


Their dance team, the Maine 
Attraction Cloggers, has 13 
members and it has performed in 
Disney World, San Diego, 
Texas, Missouri, on a cruise to 
the Bahamas, and even in front 
of then Vice President George 
Bush. 


“It’s been part 
of my life for so long, 
its something I will 
always want to do.” 


eErin Walker 


“We went to Atlanta for the 
National Clogging Convention 


last year. This year we'll be 
going to Las Vegas,’ Walker 
said. 


National competitions are 
held in November. 

Each year the team has gone 
to the National Clogging 
Convention, they have been 
chosen to be part of the Clogging 
Spectacular, a kind of all-star 
show performed with other 
teams. 

The Maine Attraction 
Cloggers design all their own 
dances and are a precision clog- 


COLLEGE LIFE: 


ging team which means each 
member of the dance team does 
synchronized steps, Walker said. 

The team uses money it 
earns at festivals and conducts 
dance lessons to fund travelling 
expenses. 

The team’s success has got- 
ten the whole Walker family into 
the act. 

Walker’s father organizes 
the team’s music and her mother, 
who designs the costumes her- 
self, is in charge of wardrobe. 

At times Walker said she has 
found it difficult to handle school 
and clogging, not to mention 
field hockey. 

“Sometimes I would have 
field hockey games on weekends 
and I would drive home after- 
wards to practice and then drive 
back the next day,” she said. 

“Tt is hard dealing with col- 
lege and trying to prepare for a 
competition,” Walker said. 

Walker pointed out how tax- 
ing dancing can be. 

“We perform as often as five 
times a day at festivals,’ she 
said. “It can get pretty tiring. 

Clogging is not just a dance 
to Walker. 

“It’s been part of my life for 
so long, its something I will 
always want to do,” she said. 
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Photo by Ben Murray 
Erin Walker puts her best foot forward as she performs some clogging 
dance steps. 
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Women’s hoops lacks coverage 


If women’s sports have 
come a long way, you wouldn’t 
know it by watching television 
or surfing the web this week. 

Nobody seemed to notice, or 


Sportsline and ESPN.com for 
write-ups of the games. 

Last Tuesday I tried CBS 
Sportsline. Remember, this is 
one day after Tennessee was 


care, that the ae of 


Tennessee lost to Duke | 
University, ending its three- 
year run as national champs 
and its 2l-game NCAA 
Tournament winning streak. 

The women’s games 
were televised on ESPN and 
ESPN2 this year, but not 
everyone gets those cable 
channels. 

The men’s tournament 
is being covered by CBS, a sta- 
tion everyone gets. 

So if the women are not 
going to get equal broadcast cov- 
erage you would think maybe 
they would get equal space on 
the Web. 

The web is supposed to be 
different. After all, banners 
pushing us to log on to Internet 
sports sites are becoming as 
common as beer commercials 
during the Superbowl. 

After Tennessee lost, I want- 
ed to read up on the game and 
find out more about Duke, the 
team that had dethroned the 
champ. I looked at CBS 





upset. 

It would be the first time in 
the past four years that the Lady 
Vols would not be playing in the 
championship game. 

Front page news, right? 

What I found was a picture 
of Michigan State guard Mateen 
Cleeves. 

On the side where the links 
were, after scrolling down past 
five of them, I finally found a 
link to the Tennessee and Duke 
game. 

Disappointed from CBS 
Sportsline’s lack of coverage, I 
tried ESPN.com. There was no 
picture of Cleeves here, but 


Cc HAE 


instead a photo of Duke guard 
William Avery. 

An article about the Lady 
Vols was buried among links in 
the Headline News section. 


Sports Talk 


Natalie Grasso 


Online Sports Editor 





There is no problem with pre- 
viewing the men’s Final Four, 
but not when those games were 
a week away. I think a little 
more attention needs to go 
toward the women’s tournament 
games that happened the night 
before. 

Tennessee’s exit without a 
title was not the only action of 
the tournament. 

Many anticipated that the 
UConn women’s team would get 
at least a Final Four bid, but it 
was eliminated by Iowa State in 
the Sweet 16. 

This was the first Sweet 16 
loss in UConn’s history. 
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It was also the first time 
since 1992-93 that the program 
hasn’t won at least 30 games. 
The Lady Huskies finished the 
season 29-5. 

Now there’s a story; A 
women’s NCAA championship 
game without UConn or 
Tennessee. 

Apparently it wasn’t enough 
of a story, or it would have got- 
ten lead story status. 

On the day of the women’s 
championship game, women’s 
basketball finally achieved head- 
line status on ESPN.com. 

CBS Sportsline was still 
pushing the men’s game. Maybe 
CBS doesn’t really want to pro- 
mote a game they are not carry- 
ing. Maybe they just don’t think 
anyone cares. 

We'll have to wait and see. 
Without being able to watch the 
superpowers Tennessee 
UConn vie for a national title, 
fans could lose interest in the 
final game. Or fans could be 
excited with the fact that there 
will be a new champion crowned 
on Sunday. 


Either way, I better hope I’m | _ 


home to watch the game, 
because I know I won’t find 
much coverage the day after. 
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Unless otherwise noted, all courses are on the Saint Michael’s campus. 


and |. 


Men/’s Tennis 


St. Michael’s fell to Bryant 
6-3 on Sunday. The Purple 
Knights are 1-7 overall, 1-4 in 
the Northeast 10. 

Seniors Eric Braun and Pat 
Small, and freshman Sol Dostilio 
won in singles competition for 
the Purple Knights. Number one 
seed Braun won 6-2, 6-2. 
Number four seed Small won 6- 
4, 6-2. Number five seed 


Dostilio won 7-6 (7-1), 6-3. 
St. Michael’s next opponent 
is Bentley College on Thursday. 
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_ Men’s lacrosse players suspended 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


About half of the men’s 
lacrosse team was suspended for 
at least one game after a March 6 
off-campus party at which some 
first-year team members drank 
alcohol and carried around 
chicken’s feet, according to 
sources who were at the event. 

Members of the baseball 
team and men’s and women’s 
lacrosse teams attended, players 
said. 

Other sources told The 
Defender that some of the first- 
year players also wore diapers at 
the event. 

Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz, who imposed the sus- 
pensions, refused to comment. 

Will Crowley, a freshman 


mid-fielder, said the Athletic 
Department overreacted to what 
was nothing more than an aver- 
age college party. 

“T would say that the penalty 
was harsh,” Crowley said. “No 
one was forced to do anything 
they didn’t want to do, but obvi- 
ously someone got wind of 
something they didn’t like.” 

Several other players con- 
tacted by The Defender refused 
to comment or hung up. 

The suspensions come after 
a similar episode last year, in 
which some first-year students 
had their heads shaved, senior 
mid-fielder Brian Rice said. 

“The scenario after last year 
was that the Athletic Department 
came to the team and told us that 
the hazing had to stop,” Rice 
said. 


Sin 


One lacrosse player charac- 
terized the party as “a harmless 
get-together to watch the NCAA 
basketball tournament and drink 
some beers.” But some players 
said the Athletic Department had 
concluded that hazing occurred. 

The St. Michael’s Student 
Handbook and Code of Conduct 
defines hazing as “any action or 
activity which intentionally or 
recklessly endangers the physi- 
cal or mental health of a person, 
or which violates the dignity of 
another person.” 

Penalties can include indi- 
vidual disciplinary action or ter- 
mination of a student organiza- 
tion, the handbook says. 

Players said they think a 
baseball recruit told the school 
about the party. They rejected 
the idea that any of the lacrosse 


players complained. 

Knortz levied a two-game 
suspension on the two lacrosse 
team captains and a one-game 
suspension for any: upperclass- 
men who was on the team last 
year, players said. 

About six women lacrosse 
players were at the party, team 
co-captain Tyran Elacqua said. 

The Athletic Department did 
not consider it a women’s 
lacrosse gathering and did not 
suspend any players. 

Second-year lacrosse coach 
John Hayden said he had no 
comment, but then said the alle- 
gations are a team issue and the 
team is taking care of it. 

His comments contradict 
reports that the episode was 
referred to Dean of Students 
Michael Samara. 


Samara said his staff has 
worked hard over the past num- 
ber of years talking with student 
athletes about meeting commu- 
nity expectations and making 
good decisions. But he declined 
to reveal what actions, if any, 
Student Life would take against 
the team. 

“Whenever we learn of 
behaviors that are in violation of 
our student policies, we need to 
intervene so that learning and 
hopefully change will occur,” 
Samara said. , 

“Stating a standard without 
follow-through is not a good pre- 
scription for learning.” 

In 1996, the men’s soccer 
team and the field hockey team 
each had three players suspended 
at an off-campus party at which 
hazing rituals were reported. 


Ice hockey and men’s and 
women’s basketball players 
awarded post-season honors 


By Adam Niles 
Print Sports Editor 


After record setting seasons 
for both the men’s basketball 
and ice hockey teams, the post- 
season awards keep rolling in. 


Ice Hockey 


The Ice Knights had four 
players placed on the Division II 
All-America team. 

The players selected for the 
All-America first and second 
teams were picked by coaches 
and sports and information 
directors of -the remaining 
Division II teams. 

Senior Darren Beers was a 
first-team selection. Beers was 
an ECAC Northeast/ Stall and 
Dean All-star first team selec- 
tion, and was named to the All- 
Tournament team in the Pepsi 
Invitational earlier this season. 

Beers contributed 13 assists 
in 27 games for the Ice Knights. 

Junior forward Josh Ralph 
was a first team selection. 
Ralph’s other honors this season 
include being named to the All- 
Tournament team ‘at the Pepsi 
Invitational. He was also on the 
ECAC Northeast Honor Roll 
four times this season. 

Ralph led Division II in 
scoring with 1.85 points per 
game. . 

Sophomore forward Jason 
Harrington was also a first team 
selection to the Division II All- 
America team. Harrington was 
named to the ECAC Northeast 
Honor Roll three times this. sea- 
son. 

He ended the season as the 


“second leading scorer in 
Division II with 49 points. 
Senior goaltender Nick - 


Dion was named second team 
Division If All-America. Dion 
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was also named to the All- 
Tournament team at the Pepsi 
Invitational. He was the recipi- 
ent of the Lawrence F. Curran 
Award at the Codfish Bowl in 
December. 

He received ECAC 
Northeast Player of the Week, 
Goaltender of the Week, and 
Honor Roll awards this season. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Basketball 


The men’s and women’s 
basketball team had three play- 
ers named to the ECAC/ 
Amerisuites Division I All-star 
teams. 

Junior forward Tara Clark 
was named to the women’s sec- 
ond team. Clark led the Lady 
Knights in scoring with 20.4 
points per game, and rebound- 
ing with 9.5 rebounds per game. 

She became the first Lady 
Knight to score over 1000 
points this season, and holds a 
school record for scoring in 
double figures in 32 straight 
games. 

Senior forward Brian 
Pannuzzo was named to the 
men’s second team. He was 
also awarded with All-Northeast 
10 conference honors. 
Pannuzzo was second on the 
team in scoring and rebounding. 
He is 16th on the St. Michael’s 
basketball all-time scoring list 
with 1207 points. 

Sophomore forward Todd 
Roberts was named to the 
ECAC All-Star third team. 
Roberts led the team in scoring 
with 15.9 points per game, 
rebounds with seven per game, 
and in block shots with 28. 
Roberts connected for a school 
record 84 three pointers. 
Roberts was also named to the 
All NE-10 second team. 


